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This analysis reveals Mary Anne most clearly, and proves
that she thoroughly understood her husband. In it she seems
to do herself less than justice, because she calls herself a dunce,
and no dunce could draw a nice distinction between conceit
and vanity. Also she libels herself by saying she is not to be
depended on, since Disraeli depended on her for domestic
happiness over a period of thirty years, and she never failed him.

The sketch of herself is full of delightful touches. How
easily anyone looking at her portrait can believe that every-
thing amused her, that she had much vanity in the charming
sense of the word, and that she was gay and happy looking
when speaking. She came of a race of women who are fasci-
nating to take out, because they always enjoy themselves, for
everything amuses them, and so by being happy themselves
they make others happy.

The final statement about herself, that she had no ambition
ind hated politics, appears to need qualifying. She may have
had no personal ambition, but her ambition for Disraeli was
boundless. As for the alleged hatred of politics, few women
2ver exceeded her skill in electioneering, and she showed her-
self a shrewd judge of political personalities.

Her candour about Disraeli equalled that which she brought
:o her judgment of herself. She loved him and admired him,
Dut she could admit that he was bad-humoured and conceited.
These two statements, written down in cold blood, dispose of
:he theory held by some writers that she sat throughout her
named life at her husband^ feet and gazed up at him in petrified
tdmiration. Besides, she laid claim to much self-love, and this
s not an attitude compatible with self-love. That her state*
nents about Disraeli were genuine and the result of observation
s not arguable because we have her word for it that she never
aid anything she did not think.

^Long ago D*0rsay had written to Disraeli; "If you meet
rith a widow, then manyl" Herein the fine flower of the
iandies displayed almost, uncanny wisdom, culled possibly
rom his association with Lady Blessington, also a widow* It i$
.nlikely that Disraeli would have lived happily with a woman
rho lacked previous experience of marriage; he could not have
ndured all the emotional asperities which arise when an ideal-
itic bride finds that the realities of living with a man, however
(tractive she might have thought him* do not by any means
:cord with her anticipations.

Mary Anne, with twenty-three years of marriage to Wyndliam